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He had been baptized before he left Hamburg. He was afraid
lest otherwise he might find it difficult as a Jew to get his engage-
ment in Vienna. His account of his recalcitrance and doubts
during his instruction in the Catholic faith, of the embarrassing
questions he put to his catechist and the sudden surging up of Old
Testament pride was delightful. Then he arrived in Vienna,
where the fullest powers were guaranteed and where he hoped to
carry out at last all his far-reaching plans for stage and orchestra.
And now, on that afternoon at Maiernigg, M, poured out all her
fury and tried to enlist me, of all people, in her war against him.
This showed me that she could never have been a great tactician;
or she would not have confided in me, her natural enemy, who
could only be waiting for her to show her hand. I did not hesi-
tate to report our conversation to him the same evening. He
wanted to forbid her the house at once and for ever; but I depre-
cated a scandal and suggested making a musical occasion of it
when next she came. This we did. We played and sang the
whole of the last act of "Siegfried" together. Her voice that
afternoon was truer and her singing more beautiful than they had
ever been on the operatic stage; and as our concert carried right
down to the lake, there was a crowd of boats in front of our
house by the time we had done, and an outburst of enthusiastic
applause. This was the last of our meetings,
Mahler's daily programme during the nest six summers at
Maiernigg never varied. He got up at six or half-past and rang
for the cook to prepare his breakfast instantly and take it up the
steep and slippery path to his hut, which was in the wood nearly
two hundred feet higher up than the villa. The cook was not
allowed to take the usual path, because he could not bear the
sight of her, or indeed of any one whatever, before setting to
work; and so, to the peril of the crockery, she had to scramble
up by a slippery, steeper one. His breakfast consisted of coffee
(freshly roasted and ground), bread and butter and a different jam
every day. She put the milk on a spirit-stove, matches beside it,
and then beat a hasty retreat by the way she had come in case she
might meet Mahler climbing up, He was not long about it; he
was very quick in all he did. First he lit his spirit-stove^ and
nearly always burned his fingers, not so much from clumsiness as
from a dreamy absence of mind, Then he settled down cocor
fortably at the table and bench in front of the hut It was simply
a large stone building with three windows and a door. I was